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A review, of research on roral/saall schools* ^ 
vprobleas, prospects^ and possible alternaiivee indicates that' these 
schools find thesselves in a cycle of financial trouble, ccasunity 
dilsintegratibn, and dwindling pppulaticn; they fact problcis such at» 
XcmX MX ba ss, lack of financial support by state^ and federal 

. 9oveiCniient, inadegiste facilities an d ins t mc t lou a l aa texi alb , 

Inadeqaaie. overall funding, poor teacher guality, isclaticn, and lack 
of fuiiictiohal jobs. However, such schccls.have positive, aspects in _\ 

tecas: of Ipbtiential for hoaani8tic#-personal,-and-ccKaanity 

■ dif.elopaent. Hajor prospi^cts for rural/saall schools are found to 
focus . on personal contact betsreen teacher and students^ opportunity 
for^schpol and: coaaiinity to work together for rural develcppent 
(specif ically in the area of huaan prcbleas) , use of individualized 
instrsction, and potential for developing alternative educational 
pxfbgraas* Changes- in poor instruction, school-coasnnity situations, 
-«nd underfinanced prcgrais of .viiistructicn revclve around contin^ued 
pxograas for teacher iaproveaeht, regional cdoperativus, ^ 
•tpeiriaentatibn 4fith unigue claesrcos instructional approaches, 
^cbiittnit f school ^c oncepts , and-ne«- aodes -cf ^financial, support. 

Jtaxal/saai 1 schooXs~can give stuictiistrs afnauLl agis-cospreinEnsive 

eidacational and social prcgraas through regicnal approaches « (BS) 



*- Beproductions supplied by BjDBS arc the best that car be aade * 

froa the original docusent. * 
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The^ rural and small schools^ have historically fulfilled a 
I. vital social and -educational role in the development and main- 
- tenance of rural life* In contemporary America, the rural school, 
^like all schools, are, confronted with Aany problems. / ^^^f these 
same schools have many positive aspects to them^ and, if operated 
ih effective wdys, c%n continue to play a major i^ole in the 
dev^opment of life in Tur^il America. 

\-As. large schools attempt) to regain the personal dimensioiv 

^ in education by becoming smaller, the rural schpol is* attempting 

tp Biaintain their identify, and yet develop a more comprehensive 
" » . " " ' ' ' ' \ ' " / * - . 

-educational program* Thb rural and small schools need to continue 
I ' , * \- \ ' ~ ^ ' rrr"^ i r 

their 'tittemi>t to build„ high quality, educational programs '^^it^'^"^ 



olimiriiating the per sonal^cTimens ion they have long capitalized 



on in providing children with in tfie teaching- learning process 
The authors, in the followiiig^ptfges, present a cpmpxehfensive 



review.. of tire litefature related to the problems and prospects 
confronting vthe rural and small school* * 

RELATED LITERATURES 
^^ ^^^ ---PROBLEMS -CONFRONTI THE RURAL/SMALL .SCHOOL 

There are a myriad of problems confronting the rural/.small 

schools in Ameri<:a* This section of the piper contains a desQrip- 

- ' ' ' < / ^ y ' . / ^ , ' \ ^^"^ 

tion^of the ldtefrature which has addressed itself to these prob- 
lems* These prbblems include the follov?ihg: financial, ta'x 
referendum situations, instructional issues, lack of instructional 
resources, and the need for spedial services for the school and 



\The problems are many but the literature' contains* some 
information whiQh identifies the major issues confronting the 
rural/Small school. For example, Thomas cited the main single 
factor to be the low salaries paid to rural teachers as compared 

^^o: t^he~ salaries of suburban and , urban-lreachejis . — 6nr the other 

-_ ^ ^ ^ -_ . ^ * 

hand. Warren reported the problems of coprdinatirig special 
/training programs, ^^welf are, supportiY©^ services, and schools 
in rural areas, ^^j^^^inted out that financial and geographical 
xa;us es i^ere at'th^^root s the s e obfems . ^ 

\ -Tamblyii observed that, ^educational p^grauft are less than 
adequate in terms of facilities and instructional materials 



avail a bl e for use in^r -ur- al sch o>>3rS^ — He-a3rSOr^iete d th a t th e r e 

^ is^ a^^ dispaVrty^in and federal taxes maide aya ilab3^„ to 

srural school d^istricts thus making it difficult for these school 

to^solve many of their problems.^ Tamblyn assessed that rural 
^ ' ^ ^ _ ./ , 

-.schools only receive about seventy- five percent of funds in 

' . ' - / ^ i ^ 

compiatison to the full funding given to suburban and urban 

'4 , . - '7 ' ™ ' - 

'School districts. For example" Tamblyn pojLnts out that in 1966- 

1^67 expenditures for education per capita was one nundred fifty 



•""Alan Thomas, Financing Rural Education . (Bethesda, Mdi: 
ERIg Docujnent Reproduction Service, ED 083 653,' 1974) , p. 7. 

Stafford L. Warren, "The Implementation in^Rural Areas 
of- the Presidents Program on Men^tal Retardation'''.^,^ in the Report 
of the National Conference, National Committee for Children and 
Youtli, Rural Youth— I-n A -Changing Environment . . 1965^^ pp. 123-124 

. *' v?Lewis Tamblyn, "What is Happening in Rural Edu(^|^ion, A 
•Status Repo'rt'\\ Carbondale, Illinois: Sjpeech To The\^ufal 
EdnctflLtjon Conference Report , Spring, 1975, pp. 12-13.. (Copy 
of speech available from author). / i 



dollars for metropolitan areas but only ojie hundred thirty five 
dollars for rural ateas. , . ^ 



Poverty is "extensive throughout rural America as Edirigton - 
has noted.. Edington, in citing the findings of Mercure, explained 
i^hat- one half of all- rural families^ in NortKfern New, Mexico, 



Mississippi De^ta, the Ozarks, and Appalachia had incomes below 
two thousand dollars. Edington atso cited the *study by Douglas 
which discovered that the meh^tal health^ of ruraj youth diving 
-qn.^ farms in the United States was /Negatively affected by low 
Economic conditions in their .coiij/unities. ^ \ 

The seriousness of the iitu^tion was recognize^^by a cpurt* 
in B e v e rly Hill s, C ali f o r nia^ — The cour t s^tates~t1m : 



^Sp_:long_as_the.^ as ses sed^-^evaluat i on -within "^a 
district's boundaries is a major determi]\ent 
of how much it can spend for its schools, only^* 
a -district with a large tax base will ba truly 
able , to decide how-much it really cares about 
education. The poor district cannot freely 
choose to tax itself into an excellence which 
its tax roles cannot provide* Far from being 
nec^s^ary to provide local fiscal choice, the 
present financing system actually djeprives the 

""less -Worthy of that oprxo^ 

^ ^ ' r ^ ' ^ .: 



In the St. Mary's Law Jo u rnal it notes that a public school 
financing^sys^^^^ may rely rather heavily upon local prop- 

.erty taxes and causes substantial disparities among individual 

-Lewis Tamblyn,' Inequality: ' A Portrait of Rural America . 
Washington, D. C: ^ Rural Education Association, 1973. pp. 25-26. 

. ^Everett D. Edington, "Disadvantaged Rural, Youth", Review . 
of Educational Research , 40 (1), February, 1970. p. 70. 



, ^NewS: Notes, -The Aineric<in University Law Review. 21, 
•Seiitember, 1972. p.._735. , _ ^ 

'■•.\ ■ " ■ • ■ ' • • . 



/ school districts discriminates against the poor; and, it also , 
. /Violated the equal protection of the rights of individuals as 
stated in the fourteenth admendment* ^ 

Heesacker further substantiates the point made by the cou'rt^^ 



in, California as he found that the lack pf money to purchase 
needed services has become a way of. life in most rural school 
districts. N6t only is l^ck of finances a problem confronting 
rural schpols but the inability of;m^y school people to communiy 
cate: the need fbi^ such money 'is also, a "problem. /fetark reported ^ 
that in the, Okl and ^County District in Michigan , the voters turned 
down av tax' refefeiidum. because they did not know why such money 

— 1 , r — ^ Q ' ' * ^' 

was. racially needed. ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Instructional quality has also been ?t major problem con- 



fronting many rural, schools. Due .to^ the size of many rural ^ 
schv^ (thus the '1-ack of a populace for developing tax revenue) , 
they .lieve/ often had to settle J^r less than adequate^, instructional 
,^^se^1;3tngs . For ^Icample, Thomas in his study found that some 
schools were, simpl/ too small tc? provide an a^dequate curriculum, 
qualified personnel, and needed student services^^^ 

^NeWs. Notes, St. Clary's Law Joifrnal ^ ^3/ Winter, 1971. p..;348 

Spyank Heesacker, "Hitching Up The Small School Disttic<ts", 
American Education , 6 (3) ■Aptil,-1970., p.. .19. 

■ ^Nancy Stark, "How Schools Can Listen to the Community", 
American Education , 7 (6), July,/1971, pi 7. 

"iPAlah Thomas, Finanging Rural Educatio n. CBethesda, Md.: * 
ERIC Documents Reproduction S,ervi<:e, ED 088 653, 1974. p. 23. 
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The effects of rural poverty and less than adequate instruc- 
tion in some rurdl sjchools are manifested in lower achievement 

- . * . -» - 

and poor performance by the students. Henderson, in his exami- 
nation, of the National Assessment findings, reports that rural 
school children performed below the national average in reading. 
Writing, and in citizenship, fhe same tests showed that rural 
and inner-city youth performed poorly on the science. and human- 
istic sections of" the examination.^^ / ^ ' ^ ' / 

the training cf tural teache^rs for meeting the special 
needs of rural scho.ol -community settings remains to l»e a problem. 

Merrick points out that rural fichnolg nf 




- a caree r^ 



ladder for promoting improved teaching performance in thoir , 
schopls.412 Positive efi^orts, are being^made, according^ to Tamblyn, 
to hire better prepared teachers by ryral school administrators. 
He cites evidence that points out the increased hiring of level 
one teachers (teachers who hold at least a l^achelorg degree) by 
rural scnool administrators. 'Tamblyn believes that rural schopls. 
must increase their salary schedules and provide more ben 2 fits. „ 
as incentives .to_ attract better teachers to the rural school. 



..^^ ilCeorge Henderson , ~Nata^nal > As sessment and Rur al^ Educat ion . 

Bethesda^, Md. : ERIC Document Reproduction Service, ED Q8S 127/ 
December, 1973. pp. 9-Ji4. ' . ' \^ 

f^Samuel 'V. Merrick, VPerspectives" on Rural Youth^ Employ- 
ment, in Rural Youth in a Chariging Environment . Report of the 
National Conference-, National Committee for Children and Yoath, , 
Washington, D.C.:^ 1965, p. 105. - _ \^ 

.\ ' •'Lewis Tamblyn, •'What is* Happening in Rural £ducation, A 
iStatus Report,^' Carbondale, Illinois: Speech to the Rural Euu- 
: cation Conference Report, Spring, 1975, pp. 19-22.^ 



The , importance of equal quality of instruction for all 
^schools has been uphfld by the courts. The American University 
Law Review reports that the right to an, education today means 
more- than access to sl: classroom. It should mean the right to 
the same quality o£ education afforded to evejy student within 
the state^^-'^^ Yet as i^eesacker points out there is a lack of 
comprehensive educational programs, for the majority of students 
going to schdbl in rural America. ''^^ ' 

Rural youth , are negatively affected by the ^lack of compre- 
hensive educational- programs. Edington reported that generally 

t ! ^^r- ; 

rural youth received less prepaxatj-on .for successful entry into 

* . , ^ - . • - " ' ' " ^ i 

the world of work and thus and a much narrower range of occupa- 
tions offered to, them^ by employers. Within Edington ^s^- report 
data is presentedjthat substantiates the fact that rural .young- 
sters.are delimited' in the types of occupations they see and 
are prepared for "in their school-community, settings . Thus they 
often do not develop the kinds of attitudes needed for wofking 
in white collar occupations. . ^.^ ^ - ^ ' - 

Another part of the Edingtor. study, conducted by Skinner, 
indicated that :7iuch of the illiteracy among the Appalachian 



people was the result of failure to supply children with the 
means of learning to use standard English. And, standard English 

^ ' . : • . 

• , * * 

' ^^News Notes, The American University Law Review , 21, 
^September, J,971,_jpJZ^ 

'^^Frank Heesacker, "Hitching, Up the Small School districts," 
American Ectucation . 6 (3), April, 1970, p. 19. 



is the language of almost all major career areas^ As .Skinner 
|urthfer studied the problem he found the same children, to be^ 
yery literate when content was taught in their language context 
but functioned less sx> when taught in. standard language context ♦ 
Thus Skinner suggests the up-jgrading of language^ arts teaching 
and thp expansion of voeationa'l'^p^ograms to include, training in. 
attitude and^performance areas 

- Anotlier problem .confronting rural educators is that of 
physical facilities* Although the pjiysical surroundings of 
most rural schools is unique and q uite useable" in te^ rn^ nf r ^^'i 



life learning, too often it is abandoned or not used properly. 
As Butt erworth, points out, farm territory provides a physical 
situation that has possibilities t^develop into a true commu- 
/Hity where people in the country and village areas recognize 
their interdependence, t^eir endeavors to de'i^elop services of 
mutpal ^cohceril^ and to continue activities that build and 

strengthen a cohesive common interest . attitudes,. •'•^ 

In the same respect the physical distance between places 
in rural areas is a pertinent, factor in regards to rural edu- 



catioji*, Edington cited two prima^ry conditions iij reference to 

the rurally deprived child: one being isolation and the other 
being poverty, The former is of special concern since it is • 



'^^Eve'rett D. Edington, "Disadvantaged Rural Youth," 
R'eview of Education Research , 40 (1) February, 1970. pp. 72-78. 

.^7 Julian Buttefwofth and Howa-rd Dawson, The Modern Rural 
School, , New York: . McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952, p. 78. 



characteristically most peculiar to^the non-corpoirate farm^ child. 
Not only does geographic isolation hinder the child by.'confining 
his'cultutal experience to his. own group, but alsp_limits the^ 

schools xhanp.es of helping the child capitalize on his/her 

"1ft " * / 

special talents .t • . ' ^- 

For example, as Taylor points out/ children from rural ind_ 

urJJan environments experience different interaction patterns. 

"^Social distance and discrimination affects both students and 

teachers alike because their background varies from rural to 

urban settings,!^ ,The problem soiety encoj&iters is^ Ijjow to pro- * 

vide adequate facilities and expanded curriculum in small, 

isolated areas. , * • 

For example. Warren no,ted "that the distribution of youths 

on^JEarms vary in size and. strength which brings into play the 

two factors of transportation and communication. Unless the 

parent^s and local scho^oLsystein have cleveloped close rapport, 

the adolescent may not be motivated or able to make an effort 

to continue his or her education' at a critical ,time of their 

'H^e "iiT o^der to. start bn a useful job,^^ 




/^Ev^erett Edington, ^^Disadvantaged Rural Youth," Review 
f Educa.tion Research , 40 (1)J February, i97Q. p. 81 

• l^Lee Taylor, Urban- Rural Problems . Belmont, California: 
Dickenson Publishing Company, 1968, p. 47. ' ' 

^^Staffotd Warren, "The Implementation in Rural Areas of 
the President's Program on Mental Retardation," in Rural Yo.uth 
in a Changing Environment' . Washington, D.C. : National Committee 
For Children and Youth, 1965, p. 124. 



V Tamblyn a4-s<PoKferved .that the isolation of many rural, 
commui^ii^^ contributed* toward their scarcity of - local leader- 
ship, inadequate jtaxiase,. irrelevant economical *an4; political 
-boundaries, shortage of • competent qualified personne^. and a 
general resistance to change. ^ Such conditions create^many . 
' community problems • Some ,of -theire' problems and their cjiaracter- 
istics are explored in ^e following' paragraphs! 
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Tamblyn; citinf th final report 6f the President • s Commls- 
sion on Rural Poverty (entit^led Thi5 I>eople Left Behind) describes 
ah uhpleasa5t picture of '-^he conditions existing in rural America. % 
Rural poverty is so widespread.it is* a ria1;iohal ^^grace< 

Tamblyn explaSins tha,t^ one person in eight is po6.| i^i the meiro-^ 

\ * • . • ' ■ . ' . / 

politan areas\and that 'one person in fifteen is p6'or /in the* 

suburb^,; yejirxme in four is poor^ rural areas. 

Sevejity percent of' the polor earn"^less than two thousand 
dollars per year in rural America and one family in fpi^ lives^ 
on less than bne'thousand dollars a year. For many rural chil- 
dren hunger and sickness are an expected daily fact^ T^he uh- 
employment figure in rural areas is heavier than/xhe national 
average due largely to* the seasonal nature of Hiuch of the avail-, 
able" work offered to rur^l people. » ^ ' / ' ' .\ 

j^J^}:l^\(\s Tamblyn, "What Is Happening An Rural Education © 
Todays A Status Report,'^ Carbondale, Jlj^riois: Speech to the 
Rural Education Conference Report,, SiJring, 1975, pp.» 14. 

^^lewis Tamblyn, "What Is^Happening In Rural Education, 
Today, A Status' Report ," p. 8'. . * 
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- Tussing assessed that rural poverty i,s. attributable to 
the failure bf the smallest farmers, usually tenant . farmers , 
t() involve ?:heinc'elves ii^ the. agricultural revolutiorf. Either 
they lack ,tfie wealth credit to finance fertilizers and equip- 
ment or their land" holdings ire, too small to farm efficiently 



\ 



with new, .•modern mfcthods.- Unsuccessfully in sharing, in tech- 
' nological change, farmers have suffe'red the conse^fuences in . 
the long'* run decide' in farm .ctj^otlity prices^^t are sympa- 
■ ^ thetic to- other prites in. the economi<^ system. The big farmer 
'ipiding's"" are much greater than the^ sAall ^farmer ' whose holdings. 



/ 




are no't as great thus.maki'ng him more s'tisceptible -to bankruptcy. ^3 



.C9 



^ ^*In the $ame respect, Heesa'cker jfr^ Jicates that rural citi- 
zens are not r "cicientl)^ inf^rme^when educationa,! matters 
^ arise. / 'The Idk .-r economic and sbcial ieve^^s af the rural com-. 
. munity jeffect a c:hil4*s" academic achievei^ent^in negative ways; 
; a/lack^ of cbminunicl^tion between rural' ed* ^-ators and the popu- 
yfj/aces has also effected t^ potential learning of the chil*5, 7^^' 
' Further complicating the/situation is the fact that^ the busi- 

ness of agriculture na longer can^, support, the rural Goimnunities 
/attempt to/ build qua/ity scnools.^^ As agr^Ulture has become 



^ , '2^Dale Tussi;/ig, Poverty in a Dual Economy . New\York: 

St. Ma^rtiri»5 Pre^s, 197/5^; pp. 23-24.; T / " 1 

t . ^ j , ■ • \ . - / 

/ * . /^^i^rank^Hefesacicer, ^Hitching up the Small School\ Districts 

/ ' ^^Bdwardf Moe and Lewi^ Tamblyn, iRural^chooLs as ^ Mech- * 
' ' anisW for ^Ri/r^l Development / Austin, Texafe: -National Educa-* . ' 
^/ -iA ;tion§l Laboratory Publishers, 1974., p. 19. • ^ 

\ 
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a big, business the^ sjiarcity o£ the rural community has assured 



^the::decline in the availability o£ educational and 



%r;iacil:ities^.26^ 



eational 



The cumulative effect of poverty and scarcity of services 



\ 



jonjthelljr^^ by Tamblyn a^s he summarizes 

th^^ President ' s Report on Rural Poverty. \^ 

; Schooling in low income areas isNas in- 

;^ "^adequate as income! Rural people generally 
have poorer schooling and are more severely* 

- ' ^ , handicapped'^by lack of education than are 

/ '^\city"t)^opJe. Few rural poor adults have 
3; X;'-. .att'aihel^^^^ of 8.8 

- , . : years'^ of ^Icfiooling. * 



- ^ \ ^ • It) J Low educational Mevels seemito be self 
. - " ' perpetuating. When the head of a rural 

;\ 14 .\ -|)oor family has ho schooling, his chil- 
• ^ .N^-^fFen are handicapped in their efforts to 

get an education. . . 

Cc) _Rural people, handicappadr educationally, 
^ * ^ have an especially difficult time acquiring 

^ , , new, skills, getting'new jobs, or otherwise 

adjusting to ^ociety^s increasing organi- 
; zational complexity. ^7 ^ 

Thus the rural poor do /hot know the value of education and 

when rural educators fail to keep. an on-going dialogue with the 

' » ' ^ ' 

xpnununity residents the problem is worsened. Indeed it is imper- 



'H:ative.for ruydl educators to continually have communication with 



. ''Davi4 Dean, Community Schools in Rural America . \ Austin, 

" Texas: National lduca1;ibnal' Laboratory P;blish6r, 1974L p. 4. 

^'^Lewis^^ Tamblyn, Inequality: A Porttait of Rural America, 



. . the.^ rural, people if- t^^^^ is to be valued*28 

, in essence 9 Jacoby points out that traditionally education 
r has been oriented to the middle class and toward a liberal arts 

philosophyj . all o£ which. is in contrast to the rural poor, Edu- 
> cation thus must be made, more relevant to, the poor of rural 
America i£ we are to make it a useful social tool in the improve 
merit:o£ our society. 29 - - , 

' ^; In summary, problem such as low tax base, lack o£ finan- 
cial^, support by state and federal government,^ inadequate facil- 

" y ^ ^ ^ y ' ' » -* - ' 

\ites :;and instructional materials, inadequate funding, poor 
^ teacher quality, the distance factor;, and the lack of func- 
tionai jobs are typical of situations existent in much of rural 
^America^. The poor, rural school finds itself in a cycle of 



financial trouble, dwindJ^ing population, and community disinte- 
gration. / . 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE? 
PROSPECTS CONFRONTING THE RURAL/ SMALL SCHOOL 

. This part of the review of literature will deal with ah 

extended view of the prospects of the rural and sinall school, 

Thp' prospects that are pointed to in this section of the chap- 

ter^^ ijnclude ""the personal ^climate of the school, the development 

^^Naincy Stark, "How Schools Can Listen To The Communit:^," 

p. 7* ■: , ' '■ . ■ ■ ' 

^^Ericif"Jocoby, Man and Land Reform; The Essential Revo- 
lution.^ New iYprk:_„ Alfred A. Knopf,, 19-7-1. p. 309. \ ~ 



\of regional: services to enhance rural/small school distiicts 
instructional pfogramsy and the kind of individualized attdn- 

.t ion that can be given more readily in rural schools than in 

'tt^' v'^"* I iff ' 

lai^er rurban or suburban , schools . :^ - 7 

■J Por example, Jacoby comments that the modern society needs 

to re-examine the concept that larjgeness^ is goodi/ess and find 



A' 



^^^^^ ^ 



Vmoire meaning in *the smafl land concept, thus creating more / 
. bpportWi^^ personal at^tentijon |to the nee<^s of people. 

\Jinplementing this phi Iqsophy was Julia Weber /Gordon who organ- , 
.ized her < instruction around the personal -needs of the children* -^^^ 
; Ihdeed the small/rural school classroom when managed by an out-/ 
sitanding teacher .such fas Dr. Gordon can be a very humanistic * 



,1 



. place to learn* • 

Thomas points out that "it is expected of the rural teacher 
! to maintain a close relationship with, the community versus the 
^ urban t^ in the :urban commuflity. /^In addition, he comments 

: rural teachers are laden -with numerous other responsibilities 
, such as. being a social, worker, truant officer, and medical 
, advisor.,^^ 



/^^' i 1 ; : : ^ , W. -Styrgis, The Small School: A Rediscovered Resource 
^ in.:Anerican Education . Bethesda, Md. : ERIC Document Reproduc- 
tion Service, ED 088 622, March, 1974.' p. 2. . J 

; ^ 'Erich Jacoby, Man and Land Reform: The Essential Revo- 
lution , p. 313. ^^-r^^' [ ; ' 

:^s^:ii-''^:y^~^^Jxxiia Wever? ' -y -z- 

l^^c:^/^ 'Tf A: Delta Book , ^197 pp 124-132. 



^^Q^'^y'] \ ^ ^^Julia Wever? Gordon, My Country School Diary . New York: 



^^Alan' Thomas, Financing Rural Education, p. 8. 



' ,This multiple service role played by the rural school 

teacher provides unique opportunities to make the rural/small 

school more humiane.' As Cl^ipp stages: 

^/ , A school in a rural district has a unique oppor- 
tunity/to function s.ociafly.f. .A community school fore- 
" A goes /its separateness . Ityis influential because it 
; ; belongs^ t^^^^ They^ share its ideas and ideals 

V.i and:;its. ^^^^ them as it gives to them. 

: ; /^^ as 1 can see to wbat it 

coiild:, accomplish "in social reconstruction if it had 
Vv enough insight,, devation, and energy. It 
V ,/dem^^nds all the^ changes in living and learning 

V not-..produced by imparting information about dif - 
' V fererit '^condxtion^^ or by gathering statistical data 
. abqiit with ^ 

people, and for people V - \ 

•I'faglejr c^es^^i specific example of h.ow the school can be 
/:iif'cataiyst tow^ rural community living. Utilizring 

: the, agrifrbusine^s as 'a focus he indicates that through the 
.survey . method the community can obtain inf o,:^mation on economic 
job roles resources,, needed education, to perform such roles, 
and indices on the e^ducati^nal skills of , the populace, to per- 
form these roles. ^5 In support of the work of Wagley, Tamblyn 
notes specific technique's rural school- community agencies can 
/use?t in maximizing the educational process to serve community 
iieeds.26 ' ' ^ / ' r 

^ . . ( 

' ^Clapp, cited in David De|an, Community Schools in Rural 
.Areas, p.; 7. - - J \ ^ ' ^ 

^-Xeon Wagley, Coiaimunil^y Deyglopment Guide for Restruc- 
turing Community_Deyelopmenti in- Agricultural Education ! 
Be thesda, Md; : ERIC Document ReiJroduction Service, ED 085 
153,1974. pp. 82r84. / 1 



t^^^^^^ tp implement some of the ideas explained 

p^C'. t>y^l^g^^^^^ aria tamblyn include Senate Bill #2689 as cited by 



v bill ^aimed^ to provide recreational, ediitational, 

l^/y^ ^ - and a yafiet)^; 6f d and social services to the 

cobperatioii with ^other community- 
''*^:g^ would Jbe a step in the proper tiirec- 

/ tibn it is'^i in that it only provides funds for 



: l>:^ip^T .model i^ural /community school projects . 
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''^'^^''Z^^^^^^^ Have researched the comniunity devel- 



^y^i^^ concept ^ahd related legislation used to support it pro- 

, Ay£d^^^^ this aspect of rural educar 

-■^^ ' ' ' '' ' \ 

; ^ tibn^ 

J /. l/ , lo<;^li2ecf nature of development 

li?/ ^; :\ , t / I rural alreas and "rural schools, and the, 

tradition? of loc;al_cQntrol malfe 
r/ . increased ciapacity for problem solving' and 
^ i ; t; * , : knowledge utili2a|:ion at the ibcal level 



, ; « basic jiete^slty. , >^ . . 

At the^^ sam^ time>, if the^ systems are to . ' : * 
function effectively, the, problem solving - 
vind\khowledge\'Utiii2a capacities at ^ 
6ach of the levels identified above need 
to be increased.: ^ v 



3. Intreased knowledge generation and knowl- 
edge delivery capacities lieed to be 'created 
at ^ach level,' and particularly" at the 

, levels, primarily*^ charged with^this function. 

4. : Stronger linkages among the levels need to 

be deyifed and these linkages should 
strensthen two-way exchange. 



; • ; ^ . / David Dean , Community S.chools in Rural America , p . 9 . 
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S... The rol4)o£ k and D (Research ^nd Dev;6lop- 

- liientVSj^steinS' and community involvement. 
I concepts are critical to. the secure Mevel- 
\ bpment of a sound ru^l education program. 



: 7'; of accomplishing the kind of rural school- 

cJite the Title 

.;r^ Deyeiopment" in which it is stated: 



The Congresa^^Snmits itself to- . a spund balance 
^between rural and urtan America. The Congress 
considers this balance so essential! to the 
^ :\ pejace, prosperity and welfare cf ali our citi- 
;:f ' sthat/the hiig^hest priority must be given 

\ : ; ^r-Holthe^^revitalizatipn ah^ development of rural 
^ •^•\>-:Ar:>^.kreis.3^ - ' ; . . ^ ' ^ 



;-:;4li^^scfxbi^ Title IX 

\ act Tambiyn a^^ Moe' list different pieces of legi$^lation that 
• perrailp to/riu^^ development such as th,e, cpmmunity facility 

v^.:" ; - / ;^ ' ' ' - - ' * ' t-' 1 * . ^ . ■ ^* " 

. V - loa^^ business ^and -industrial ^loans, business enterprises 
; development researdh and extension programed" 

;v 'v^' :^ ; In-spite of the development of the legislative acts aimed 
' v^flpward ^'Improved rural development, Tamblyn and Moe explain 
that many schools and comjpuniiies in rural America remain 
isolated, dys.functional, and impotent in terms of solvin*^ life 
problems for^th^ir^jd^^^^^^ Thus they suggest" that the social 

groups (school, studepts, family,, community, and state) need 



i5 

) ^ 



''^Edwaird Moe^and Lewies Tamblyn, Rural Schools as a Mech- 
anism for Rural Development , p . 7 • 



39. 



'4 



Jbid, p. v,2l.^«, 



ilr iic;^-.. \iO Ibdd , .pp . 22- n. 
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-;!-\^T.-;.V.- t\ •■ ■•• •••••• • 



^.1 ' v 



'0^^: y t programs in concerted ways in 

order to; btfil^^ trust among the parties involved, - 

, An example of what Tamblyn and. Moe descrdfce in theory 

...^ ' ^ ■ . 

<;.^;^^^^^^ the medical program in Alaska, 

j^^::^^ equipment, /comunity cpmm^ and educational 

'^>r\c^ Vv^^^^^ are:use4 to bring instant medical attention tP those 

-I As StUrgis notes, cominunity support, as ^ 

'.^^!|;^^^y5^ in the Alaska Program itfcludes everyone^ He recog- 

v^^^ an administrator,, x if lie wishes to remain in a small 

%]^!v 'H^^^ community and use ^; 

' ^ tp improve the humaii condition* 

f-.-r . , Clark expl^ains what a communication system should do in ^ 
rjli- 5 V , order to bi:iiij|.^about improved development in rural areas . He 

; >T. -\ 1. A means;, for putting, the ideas, wants^and 
r - needs of the people back into . the educa- 

/ ;^tionai system that serves them. ^ 



. . 2. A means for, proyiding\academic, vocational, 
V?; ^ ^ . retteational ^enrichment, and leisure time 
^^Ul:'-''^y^''\. > educational experiences to community mem- 

:V* '.^ , //: ^'V '-'i \ bers;'of aii-'^ges* ' : - . *~ - - 

r§:^ ^ 3. A meansf f or coppejcating with pther educa- 

e'^- X tional age^cies that service the community 



^^^Edwafd^Mofe and Lewis Tamblyn, Rural Schools As A Mech- 
r anism For Rural Development , pp ♦ 68 -j69* . 

: '■ 1 ^^»fay^s Educatioii, ; 62 (jS) May, .1973, p. '41. 

■y ; : *^A.; . Stiirgis, The Small School ; A Rediscovered Re- 



^wM- 1 ; , souyc^e ';Iri^Amei:ican Education , p . 4 . . - 



V^^-*^" •■t*-'^' ' '-^ . , . : - . fV;^ 



4. 



Cin wdrkingX -toward Qottmion goals in identi- 
fying overlapping of responsibilities and^ 
voids in. services jprovided. \ ^ : 

A means .for community memSers to understand, 
evaluate, aiid! attempt to solve locally/; basic 
human 'problems . ^ ^ - \ f 



; Thus as Tamblya,, explains, .^t he goals of rural development = 
are clear^and initial legislation has been alocated. Yet the 
hee^d is f^or s^^^ agencies to initiate a con- 

;:soxtiipi.^a]^proach to best us^; these funds for helping rural areas 



, deairvitH; their_]ii4man.prbble^ 
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This .section of the 



jf has revolved around an examina- 



,e papei 

\txon oJ^oj^ rural schools such as 



; the huma^^ p^^rsonaj^^r^ - community- deve lopment, and 

:/related social .iijiprovement po?sibilitie:s_^istent within the 
'school cominunity context • The major prospects f oF tlie rural/ 
^. small school, as pointed out in the literature, focus on the 
.personal cqn'^act between teacher and student, the proximity 



be^tWfeen school and 



communijty for developing programs, the util- 



ization of individ^aii^zation of instruction, and thd potential 
for developing alternative educatic lal programs. 



"^^P^ii Clark;' 



jGuidelgnes for Relating Community Education 
; and the Regular Schpol Instructional Program" Bethesda, Md. : 
''ERIC Document Reprojduction Service, ED 085 148, 1972. p. 2. 

[ . ^^Lewis Tamblyn, Inequality: A Portrait of Rural America , 
'pp. 13-14 • ■ > „. ^ 



RELATED LITERATURE: POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 
OR ALTERNATIVES TO THE PROBLEMS 
. . . CONFRONTING HURAL/ SMALL. SCHOOLS 

' This section o£ the paper , contains .an e^famination o£ the 
possible solutions or alternatives to the problems confronting 
the rural/small school* ' Solutions such as community based edu- 
cation, regional cooperatives, special serviCg;, programs , indi- 

^ . ' ■> ' ' ' 

vidualized instruction programs , and new modes o£ financial 
support for, rural schools are explored in this section of the 
pap,er* . 

One possible suggestion for improved education fa rural 
areas is the continual professional up-grading of teachers. 
Tamblyn. sugg^ests a ^§ystein for continual in-service education 

for rural teachers*^ and .an improved financial rewards system to 

• , > ; . ' ^ ^ , . 

attract betl^er teachers **to rural schools^^^ < 

, . * \' 

Another suggestion for improving iteacher/perfdrmance in 

•rural sdhoois is offere4 by Swick and Driggers. They outline 

and described an in-^seryi^c^ ..educational improvement program 

for rural schools* The basic points of their program are: 

(1).' needs, assessment within the school- 
' ' ' . community setting, (2) establishment of 
goals and 9bjectives. for, the school - 
community setting, (3) identification 
'of a^'-ailable services to meet the needs 
o'f the, school-community, C4) organizing 
and developing available services for 
use in school-community setting, (5) 
an implementation plan, and (6) use of 

^^Lewis Tamblyn/x What Is Happening In Rural Education; A 
Status Report , p;, 23, 




' ' ^ -20- - " . 

/ ' ^/ , . ' ' ' • ' - - . ^ "-^ 

* ../ V * follow-up and continual evaluation to v . • 

v\ v*; up-grade, the ih-serviee educational 

': , - ; , program. ^Z. . 

. . \ in the same perspective^ Heesacker points to the use of 

fsmall -classes fo^^ instruction in the small school; 

and,: also points to the use of shared services by a group of 

\ rural/smali school districts to maximize the services for many 

/ ^ A variety of experimental instructional techniques are 
•being used by ^mbdel^ rural /.school districts and provide a\direc- , 
- ^tion for other schools to follow. Bor example, Bay and Black , 1 

describe an. audit)- tape techniqueV^ed on buses whiJLe students 
,v ' /H in the morning. Students can dial many topics 

such, as lessons on seasons of the year and on history studv.^^,, ^ : 

/ ' Another innovative instructional program v/as cited in 
: : NewsWfeek. A school in Granite City, Illinois, which is' utiliz- 

. ing a newspaper current events program for reading anri social 
;</ studies skill development is described in the articlp. The 

> uniqueness of the program is that it used a varied approach to ' 



../Kevin J. Swick, and R* IQim Driggers, "Planning for In-' 
.Service Education in Rural Schools: A Developmental Model," 
Rural Education News > ^27 (1), January, 1975. p. 2. 

;^^Frank Heesacker, "Hitching Up The Small Schbol Districts," 
pp. 19^20.^ , : ^ • . 

, : . : ^:^Ovid Bay and Roe Black, "Big-School Services for Country 
Kids , " Fiarm Journal (93), 9, .September; 1969. pp. 22-48* 



teaching core* skills of science, mathematics, language, read- 
ing,^ and social studies,^" : 

Heesacker also described how audio-video equipment can be 
^used to bring events live to rural classrooms ♦ For example he 
-cites; how students iii Stamford, New York were studying Eskimo 
cultiite and could directly ,see and hear Eskimos resppnding to^ 
manyr of their questions • Of course, as Heesa^cker points out^. , 
the /Educational Television Network offers such services,#to 
many ^istricts in the Midwestern paxl:,of the nation. ^•'^ / 
^- ^ . Another ides on broa.dening the curriculum offerings through 
the jUse of modular and flexible scheduling is described by 
Sturges* He points out how some rural distracts use flexible^ 
and?lmo4ular sc.hedures to free up. students • for work experiences 

in the cbmmunity. Others use such an arrangement so they can 

^ y * ^ . ^ " 

offer .mini-courses on special subjects to gifted and remedial 

students. ^2 ' ^ 

, Individualization of instruction in rural and small school 

classrooms can be. expensive but also provides th-e best mode of . 

' - \ 

improving the learning climate for children. Lamb in a. very \ 

useful article, provides some suggestions for rural school 



- SHj^ewSweek. ''Learn All About It," 83 (1), January 7, 1974J 

p; 4^^. • ■ ' , • ■ ^ ; ! 

' ^ ' ! 

SlFrank Heesacker,. "Hitching Up The Small School District^ 

pp. 19-20. . ' I 

5?A*, W, Sturges, The Small' Schoof ; A Rediscovered Resource 

in American Education , p. 3, — " / 



' '''-^y "Z^* ' , ' 'V' ' -22- . 

teachers on ^ow tp individualize^ their programs of study •^^'^ 
Utilizing, th^ same idea Thomas notes that quality instructional 
progtarts (such as individualized ins tf\|^ is costly but 

that.^ finance, s^tudies'' of educational program^ show that quality 
'program increase the economic stability of the rural community. 
; I y. An examiile 9^ ho\f Quality. programs in rural areas can be 
deyeioped is' d^^ the Texas Small Schools Project, 

ifiiitters explains that the small schools in Texas used a model 
th^^t stresses the needs of. pupils, providing services ^£o help; 
teachers raeetTtEese he^^^ and. provi"ding long range sei::yicei^ to^ 
:fatilitate the educatignal program. It was found. Bitters points 



out, that schobis could, by. utilizing educational television, 
programjjied instruction, correspoi^ence courses, alternate year 
offbrijigs, team -teaching, and individualized instruction •improve 
their ^programs ^d still minimize the expensa-^T^^vor when <they 
"ai^s.0 on a regional basis*>?^ : 

E^ington supports th^ concept used in Texas • He, pints 
oiitHJi'kt since . rural schools have small tax base, they ne^d to . 
use regional approaches to meet the diverse needs of the S'tudents 



\- , ^^Morris Lamb, "Individualization of Instruction in 
Rural Schools," in Conference Proceedings.: Rural and Small 
Schools ^ ; Garbondale, Illinois^ Spring, 1&75. p. 11 . 

' ' . ^^^Alan Thomg^s, Financing Rural Education , p. 10. 

'^^Charl^s Bitters, "Small Schools Pi?oject in Texas'," 
Rural pducatioh News . 25. (3), May, 1975. p. 5. 
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and the commurfity. . Indeed many districts have consolidated 
their financial . and educational structure ; . 



. Iny.summary, the findings of reserarch and study on the prob- 
' ' . - ' •■ . ' 

Terns and prospects confronting rur»al school indicates that there 

are alternatives to poor instructi^, isolated school- community 

situations, and under financed programs of instruction • These 

alternatives seem to revolve around continued, programs for 

'teacher improvement, use o^f . a regional approach' to maximize 

services .for ^meeting student needs, experimentation with unique 

instructional approaches ill the classroom, development and rmple 

mentation of the community school concept, ^nd in some cases 

consolidation of the fijiancial, legal, and educational structure 

of many small districts into larger di;5tricts.* , 

' . Indeed,. as the literature reveals, the ruraL and '^snjall 

school can provide students of all ages with a comprehensive 

educational and social program when communities use a regional 

approach; sharing resources and talents T Too often schools and 

I . • / ^ ^ * ' - 

-cpnmitt^tit^ have remained isolated, thus depriving themselves 

» • •* " . ^ * 

of many educational* opportunities. Rural schools can work when 
they -are operated humanly and effectively by leaders who us*e 
educational ifiethods suitable to meeting the needs of their peopl 



•it 



/ .^^Everett D* Edington, "Disadvantaged Rural Youth"; 
Review of Educational Research, 40 (1) , February, 1970/p,» 32, 



